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disabilities which affected the victim's ability to work or fight" (Edelherz et ai 1975, p. 5). Under the Anglo-Saxon code, the offender made two payments: one to the victim or his or her survivors, the other to the king for having broken the peace. As the power of the central government grew, the crown took an increasingly large proportion of the restitution payments until, by the late twelfth century, the entire payment went to the crown. As this occurred, the role of the state shifted from that of an arbitrating or mediating force to that of a punishing one, and the focus of the proceedings shifted from the victim to the criminal. The state replaced the victim as the prosecuting party, reinforcing the idea of harm to society being the basis for the state's justification for punishing the offender; at the same time, the rights of the injured to compensation or damages gradually separated from the criminal law and became a civil law of torts (Schafer 1970).
Although restitution has long been employed as a sentencing alternative by American judges (Cohen 1944, Laster 1970, Schafer 1970), only in the 1970s, as a result of the growing interest in the rights of victims of crime and the search for alternatives to incarceration and probation casework, has there been a strong resurgence of interest in it and the development of restitution programs.
THEORETICAL RATIONALE
The disagreements regarding the primary purposes to be achieved by the criminal justice system characterize the discussion of restitution. Yet restitution has gained wide favor among adherents of a variety of penal philosophies. It appears to be compatible with the punitive (Dagger 1980, McAnany 1978, Schafer 1970), rehabilitative (Eglash 1958), and deterrent (Tittle 1978) goals of the existing criminal justice system, although in each case there are conceptual, legal, and practical problems in introducing restitution. Others view restitution as offering an alternative correctional model (Galaway and Hudson 1975) or reparative goal (Thorvaldson 1979b), or see it serving as the basis of a new paradigm of justice (Barnett and Hagel 1977). (For a critique of Barnett and Hagel's scheme of "pure restitution," see Dagger (1980).)
The principal psychological support for restitution is equity theory. (For a fuller statement of the principles of equity theory, see Walster et al. (1973).) When all participants in a relationship are receiving equal relative gains, equity exists. When participants find themselves in inequitable situations, both the exploiter and the victim became uncomfortable and react in various ways to reduce both the retaliation distress and the self-concept distress that arises (Hatfield and Utne 1978). To reduceers, Confronting Youth Crime. New York: Holmes & Meier.iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall.
